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business, government, race relations, and the like, we shall want most
to know what public opinion means as a clue to action. Thus it may
be important to go behind expressed opinions to get at private beliefs
not openly avowed. On the other hand, it is not legitimate to discard
all opinion surveys merely because people's actions do not invariably
harmonize with their verbal expressions.
The study of public opinion can have considerable value in connec-
tion with major social problems of our time. It is, for example, at the
core of such a question as the extent to which the German people are
responsible for the acts of their Nazi government. It may be well
argued that the Nazis could not have carried out their aggressive
policies without considerable support. On the other hand, the Nazis
never got more than 39 % of the votes in a free election. This suggests
that, while there were substantial elements of the population that were
pro-Nazi, the mighty propaganda machine of Dr. Goebbels was
needed to maintain an appearance of a public opinion united behind
Der Fuehrer.
Public opinion on domestic and foreign policies has a profound
bearing on the future welfare of the American people. The approval
given to high tariffs and economic nationalism will significantly affect
the prospects for enduring peace. On such issues as publicly owned
enterprise, social security, and other economic policies, public opinion
may well decide for or against dependable prosperity. Even if a
majority, by inaction, allows a minority effectively to control national
affairs, the majority is to some extent responsible for the failure to take
a decisive stand.
In a democracy, this role of public opinion has long been recognized.
Even George Washington bowed to, or tried to modify, the opinions of
his citizens. George Fort Milton has recently called attention to the
great powers of the President as "Chief of Public Opinion." And it is
true that a vigorous President can play an important role in leading'
the people. On the other hand, many of our chief executives have
accepted policies personally distasteful to them because convinced of
the public demand for such acts.
This serves to emphasize a key point in this chapter: viz., that it is
vital to obtain measurements of public opinion by the best scientific
methods. Traditionally, Congressmen have talked with their con-
stituents; diplomats have sounded out opinion abroad; straw votes
have been cast. But these methods far too often have led to hopelessly
inaccurate data. Congressmen usually talk to friends; diplomats
move only in upper-class circles; straw votes are subject to a variety of
errors*